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FOREWORD 


Versteh: Meine Wanderungen sind Wallfabrten.' 


Composer, translator, folklorist, wanderer, aphorist, encyclopedist, poet, 
and consummate mystagogue of the landscape Hans Jurgen von der Wense 
was born in Ortelsburg, East Prussia, on November 10, 1894. His father, 
Adolf Friedrich August von der Wense, was in the military and died while 
on duty when Wense was seven years old. Only a few months later, his 
mother, Louise, was admitted to the first of many psychiatric clinics 
throughout her life. During the times of her hospitalization and treatment, 
Wense was placed under the care of distant elderly relatives. Of the time 
before his father’s death, Wense writes that some of his earliest memories 
included lightning, shooting stars, nasturtiums, a fire in the stove, bad 
spots in an apple, eggshell in the mouth, the rattling of sabers when his 
father came home, and a song by Schumann beginning with a throng of 
dark notes, which sent him fleeing in fear to a place beneath the piano—a 
refuge and small sanctuary from where he would carefully study an atlas 
of the world.* 

One day before his seventy-second birthday, Wense died in a small attic 
apartment in the university town of Gottingen. He was nearly unknown 
to the literary and arts community, yet he left behind a magnificent legacy 
and would come to be considered one of the most eccentric, radical, and 
enigmatic literary figures of his generation. At the time of his death his 
apartment housed what could be described as a personal atlas—the chart- 
ing of a life in letters, the mapping of a mind in an archive of numerous 
diaries and scrapbooks, hundreds of annotated survey maps and musical 
compositions, three thousand photographs, six thousand letters, and thirty 
thousand loose sheets of writings. These loose sheets contained his writ- 


ings on natural history, mineralogy, astrology, astronomy, poetry, folklore, 
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and music, to name but a few of the many subjects that formed the bedrock 
of his life and work. From these splinters I build my firm land, wrote 
Wense as a footnote ina letter to Wilhelm Niemeyer, and there was indeed 
an entire world in his room.’ His writings were filed in hundreds of bind- 
ers, arranged alphabetically, and comprised three major works: Epidot, a 
collection of fragments and aphorisms; the Wanderbuch, on landscape and 
walking; and the All-book, an encyclopedia that was to be a total inven- 
tory of the earth. 

A brilliant polymath, Wense planned to create the All-book from his 
extensive multidisciplinary research and writings. An encyclopedia arranged 
by keyword, it would collate his aphorisms, adaptations, and translations 
from more than one hundred languages, including those of the Middle 
East, Africa, Asia, South America, and Oceania. It would also include his 
detailed interpretations of the myths, poetry, and philosophy of ancient 
cultures. The folders for the All-book, as well as for the Wanderbuch and 
Epidote, were in a constant state of reworking and regrouping, part of an 
endless process of editing and expansion. They functioned as an archive 
and included the most minimal traces, excerpts, bibliographic information, 
newspaper clippings, apercus, marginalia, preliminary studies, and title- 
brief jottings.* Wense considered and embraced everything—from a regis- 
ter of the items in the bedchamber of Alcibiades to a text fragment on 
singing crickets and a treatise on earwax.5 As Wense scholar and archivist 
Reiner Niehoff has noted, the library was Wense’s true birthplace. This 
great outsider of German literature carried his ecstasies of reading from 
the library into nature, and from there—in a wondrous mixture of panthe- 
istic scribal-obsession, analytical ordinal-fury, and flight of ideas—back 
into his own works.® 

Only ten years before his death, Wense finally decided on a system for 
the encyclopedic All-Book, one that would allow him to arrange entries 
without classifying or prioritizing his texts: a purely alphabetical sequence. 
Ultimately, however, this work—a massive florilegium of fifty years’ 
research—was never finished. The All-Book was by nature infinite, bound- 


less—written and rewritten every day. In the end, Wense permitted himself 


the unheard of and impossible luxury not to complete any of his works.” 
He only published about eighty pages of text in his lifetime, but he had 
collected and written enough material to complete thirty volumes. 

For Wense’s Epidot project, what was lived and what was read became 
compressed and crystallized into single sentences, fragments, and apho- 
risms.’ Epidot embraced a sort of perfection of the unfinished? it was a 
work that thrived in and on obscurity and secrecy. Although he led a sol- 
itary life, Wense had a genius for friendships and was a prolific letter sine 
often composing thirty letters a day. Much of his true work exists in this 
correspondence and many of the fragments that would make their way into 
Epidot can be found in the letters. 

Wense’s move to Kassel in 1932 marked the beginning of his life as an 
ecstatic wanderer and writer of the Wanderbuch. The move was precipi- 
tated by a life-changing event—his discovery of the Hessian and West- 
phalian highlands, a landscape for which he was to develop a deep and 
lasting love. Wense had seen the Desenberg—a striking elevation in an 
otherwise predominantly flat and treeless landscape—by chance, during a 
railway journey, and the impression overwhelmed him to such a degree 
that he decided immediately to move to Middle Germany. The rest of his 
life would be dedicated to a comprehensive and profound survey of the 
landscape between the “poles” of Soest, Hildesheim, Eschwege, and Mar- 
burg. The Wanderbuch was to be a survey of this landscape in the greatest 
of detail—micro-territorial reappraisals of closest proximity.’° A radical, 
tireless, nearly obsessive walker (not unlike his Swiss contemporary Robert 
Walser or German compatriot W. G. Sebald), Wense averaged ten to twelve 
hours of hiking each day. He pushed himself physically to the very limit, 
covering great distances at a rapid pace, and was known to walk up to 40 

kilometers a day. It is believed that he walked nearly 42,000 kilometers, 
or the equivalent of once around the earth, within just one hundred square 
kilometers of the Highlands. Consequently, he experienced intense states 
of exhaustion. His walks and methods were a mixture of geologic acumen 
and metaphysical drunkenness—as he attempted to place meteorological 
and geophysical phenomena in relation to cosmic ones. He transformed the 
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traversed landscape with scientific precision into script. He roamed the 
land in order to become invisible. 

Between 1938 and 1940 Wense was repeatedly examined for military 
service but was ultimately drafted for labor service in Gottingen, where 
until 1945 he worked in a factory that produced radiosondes." In a letter 
to Heddy Esche, he describes retreating into his Gottingen hermitage as an 
inner migration during the Nazi terror, which he considered to be “the 
saddest chapter in the history of mental illness.”'* After the war, and until 
the end of his life, faithful friends and benefactors who believed in his work 
sent Wense small sums of money to keep him afloat. By 1942 he had found 
a permanent abode in Gottingen and had made the university town his 
home. Drawn to the remarkable university library, he spent many hours 
each day in the reading room working on the All-Book and the Wander- 
buch. A lifelong nomad, fascinated by thresholds and border crossings, the 
celestial and the underlands, mountains and waterways, Wense dedicated 
his life to traversing the intersections of art, literature, folklore, and the 
natural sciences. He found endless associations and connections across 
branches of knowledge and spheres of meaning and strove to catalog these 
alliances in his works. 

In addition to his research and writings for Epidot, the Wanderbuch, 
and the All-book, Wense was a prolific photographer, collagist, and weather 
tracker. From a very early age, Wense began recording daily meteorolog- 
ical phenomena in what he called his Wetterbiicher, Using both standard- 
ized codes created for nautical navigation and his own unique symbols, 
Wense recorded various objective aspects of the earth’s atmosphere and 
weather patterns, as well as very personal and subjective aspects and 
arcana of the landscape. Eventually, his personal diaries became subsumed 
by his daily observations of the weather. Wense also documented his wan- 
derings in countless photographs, letters to friends, and journal entries— 
taking copious notes on individual farmsteads, hamlets, villas, way 
markers, and prominent features of the landscape within the magical 
poles—but now he set out to systematically explore this area. In addition 
to tracking the weather, one of his working methods was to annotate his 
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Ordinance Survey maps, which he often carried with him on his long 
walks—in a briefcase! Some of these annotations were fragments that 
would later become prose poetry; others were meteorological ete and 
weather phenomena that would be transcribed into his Wetterbiicher. He 
endeavored to inscribe his subjective perception of the aura of a landscape 
onto the graphic representation of the landscape represented upon the 
“Wense wandered in order to inscribe himself—body and soul—into 
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map. 
aa heireee to downright disappear into it. 

From these splinters I build my firm land. In the end, all of Wense’s 
endeavors were inextricably linked, forming a singular, endlessly freversaite 
landscape within the physical and metaphysical boundaries of his OriwWES. 
Wense’s photographs supported his microterritorial survey of the High- 
lands, his letters held both worship and documentation, his collage books 
amalgamated facts and miracles, his weather books charted the physical 
and spiritual manifestations of the landscapes in which he wandered. And 
within his attic room filled with thirty thousand loose sheets of writings, 
there was—in those pages, in those innumerable splinters—an entire world, 
an entire life, a land of and for endless wandering. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


This book gathers together fragments and passages from Hans Jiirgen von 
der Wense’s letters, diaries, and unpublished works. The editors have selected 
these texts with the hope of providing a holistic introduction to von der 
Wense’s visionary life and writings. Texts are not presented in chronolog- 
ical order; instead, they have been divided into six chapters with broad 
themes: On Weather and Wandering, On Landscape and Place, On the 
Celestial, On the Hidden Properties of Things, On Knowing and Being, 
and On Writing and Language. 


On Weather and Wandering 


The wild wind blew me pure as glass. 


lling walk in the Harz! By far the most daring of my life. 


Immensely fulfi 
on granite 


On the edge of the one thousand meter zone in thunderstorms 
rocks through the high moors with dwarf birches in tattered clouds. Weary 
from the heights, Dieter and I climbed down into the earth, in great danger 
on a heath sloping forty-eight degrees to the silver mines—open for two 
hundred years and almost two hundred meters below daylight—with a 
lamp, rope, and ladder. Sublime and ghostly scene: huge upheavals in the 
red rocks with sparkling veins, crystals, tourmaline, and quartz. Above, 
only a tiny hole where we had entered—here was the realm of Hades. Then 
up again, and received by the warm earth that awaited us, with the sound 
of torrents, the exaltation of birds—like the first people born from stone. 
Into a gloomy gorge and paradisiacal wilderness, black wall of fir trees, 
blue smoke, call of axes. Then through caves and raging glacial rivers, into 
basins of deep bells, we followed the trace-drawings of Paleolithic people, 
which were found just a few years ago—carvings on deer antlers and earth- 
painted soul-stones equal to the French cave secrets. Most beautiful was 
the stone church, a place of sacrifice, with altars, niches, and stairs set in 
white alabaster; all tinctured and spiritualized by a light falling from 
above, in colors of acacia, a deeply tender green with breath of violet. 
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Here there were brilliant thunderstorms, cloud-baroques, drifting halos 
of the Northern Lights. 


Choirs of storms and the deep yet painful happiness of work. 


Sonnets of the cirrocumulus, occulted script of the winds. 


A silvered sky bestrewn with waves of unheard high bells 
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Supremely beautiful day in the Werra Mountains. Alabaster rocks and 
copper mines, ferns, so delicate as if spun from glass, and the meadow’s 
dreamlike stillness, upon which at times the stylus of the sun inscribed 
oracular words. I leapt across briars, through marshy ravines, crawled 
under barbed wire and over locked gates, but it was marvelous and the 
landscape truly brilliant. As I climbed the broad ancient road through the 
gold-beeches, through the deep blue darkness of the canyon, accompanied 
by ax-blows and the white smoke of woodcutters, and then the vast and 
immensely delicate image of the Goburg in a trembling silver mist, how the 
night arose, recalling everything into its infinity. 
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iar i eee back again after so many years. In storm and 
mae dacs ad ts. : cross the ruin in Abterode, rising through spring- 
anna prsee then a athep ascent over basalt flows. Up there, like 
oe see eerily through the rotten forest, rime, and ice. 
Sis Aa. pita and, as if newly born, appears and fades in frag- 
sal eck nd my return through the glow of an ardent evening, 

rainbows, white gypsum cliffs and bizarre hills, Olympus 


behind us in a heay 
| : ; 
black Hollental. ¥ cloud, glowing from the dying sun over the coffin- 
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I would like best to throw all books to the side and go out into the wind 
and there find it all again, the enharmonic changes and tonal cadences of 


light, the entire landscape a shepherd’s song: madrigal. 


I want to walk tomorrow. Wandering is praying. I want to become a human 
being pure as starlight. 


Only that will remain which has the sky as its measure. 
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Drove seventy-five kilometers into the copper-slate mountains, ran around 
there for seven hours, and ate only chocolate from 6 o'clock in the morning 
until evening—it was overwhelming! Dream delicately interwoven through- 
ae at the same time bizarre and mannered. Karst and deep sinkholes 
oh beh erg wild cherry; the earth crimson, green, fawn, and mauve, 
pal; uesun beside sullen, black clouds. Carried geological and field 
maps, sheet music of the landscape, and followed their instrumentation. 
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Sunshowers and hail-shine. 


Strange world of weary radiance. 


Silvered lamps in a forested hurricane. 


The melodic rush of the spring, fragmented rainbows above ruins of 
alabaster, mountain of the gods wed to the sky in a radiant red cloud! 


In the Baroque period the whole earth was perceived as a ruin, almost 
as cloud. 


B i i 
ut, then, I haven’t learned anything, except what the clouds reveal. 
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Returned from a twenty-six kilometer march to Adelebsen. Forests of 
copper with blue cosmic shadows. Glass-like, auratic distance. Death-like 
stillness of a heavenly light. In the evening, everything shattered into its 
colors, roared asunder: one leaf so yellow, as though it wanted to become 


fire and star. 
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Spring: seventeen degrees Celsius. In the cirrus, a burning ring extended 
around the sun. Crystal, Crystal! I lingered in my bay and beheld it. I went 
to the heath. A mighty wilderness. Birch and oak. Larks reveled above the 
Mors: Small, black-dappled channels interrupted by naughty frogs. Wide 
clearings with the lost scent of anemones. Behind it always, the all-silencing 
sea. I came to a noisy meadow with shrubs, and on each one swayed a white, 
dew-spittled web, and in each web sat a sleeping spider. 
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On the sixth of April: a terrible hurricane. Many ships were stranded. End 
of the world mood. Heavy sheets of rain and a malachite-green sea. 
Unforeseen, the sun broke through the falling darkness for three minutes— 
an orgy of old gold and carmine red—and descended into a hideous dis- 
tortion, whereby the night and landscape grew even more hostile in 
appearance. No sooner had one fallen asleep than the storm buffeted the 
planks, sped headlong into the thatch, howled down all the wells. 
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Mountains are the chronicles of water, petrified oceans. All of our moun- 
tains once flew over us as clouds. That is why the clouds appear to us as 


mountains of the air. They depict what they one day will form in stone. 
Ghost image. 


I see in the window my candle-white hyacinth and behind it an opal- 
colored parhelion in hyacinth-like cirri. 


To the flowers and to the clouds the colors cling. 
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I saw a miracle: from a dark fleece of clouds a narrow, white cloud-dagger 
arose through the blueness, like the giant mast of a ship extending deep 
underground. Then it bowed and snapped. Cadences of the air. 


Only things remained. Everything was breath, a thaw! Every mountain a 


dissolving cloud. 


; ne 
I'm always a stranger, within reach only on the run. 
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On Monday, that Monday, the Ohm—the baroque riot of the sun, revolu- 
tion of the clouds, heavy blue of the defeated night, harrowed by poison- 
green lights, a night which had to be bled to death. The descending field, 
caught in its fall by a far hazy distance; up on the gray ruin, circled wide 
round with thorns; around the island, itself closed off by jumbled-together 
mountains, vistas, and the most charming improbabilities, covered by fog, 
like gifts stored up for me. 


It lifted gently—here it evaporated and something gleaming appeared, the 
naked knee of the river—and there it dissolved and revealed a hill with a 
mighty tree, or a fortress, on the edge of the precipice. Suddenly, behind 
me, a pitter-patter like wildfire, attacked as if by a murderous bandit—by 
storm, ice, and hail! I had to defend my existence from the furious lashing 
under a sapling, which, horrified, wrapped its little arms around me, and 
storm-whipped to and fro like the mast of a drowning ship, it howled and 
orchestrated with the most riotous dissonance. I crouched and went forth, 
tore through thorns into a ravine, now utterly at war. Hurtled, finally, in 


the direction of the elements, like a refugee, straight ahead for an hour into 
the depths. 


After lunch, near Eichenberg, still in continuation of that morning, in 
inexpressible death-moments of beauty, light turned into ice and cold into 
fire; everything fell into extravagant phantasms, the meadows below lac- 
quered to pure radiance, and the peaks above, withdrawn into a gray haze, 
broke quick and hard through the surge of clouds like the keels of black 
boats, each a little distant from the other, as if the scene were stood on its 
head. Often all was erased by a silent flurry. Then a headwind blew from 
a completely different direction and everything cleared and seemed utterly 


new, painted in a different style by his brush 


more fi , argued by his rough voice 


ercely—this image changed form continuously! I recoiled gruffly 
from some pedantic boors and had to tolerat 
crossed the ramparts. I came 
laboratory, 


€ oncoming “professors” as I 


: out as from Creation, as if from a demonic 
as if | myself were mercury, sulphur, and retort. 
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The sun went down frailly, the moon entered Cancer. On Sunday morning, 
at about 8 o’clock, while combing my hair, a tree, right before my eyes, Was 
suddenly uprooted; bricks and chimney pots flew from the roof and killed 


a girl on her way to the theater. I rushed to the sea: it lay like lead in its 


hollow. But the distant horizon looked like a world ablaze. 


The storm turned toward the NW and blew the embers from the stove. 
At 11 o'clock the middle pier sank. The wind shifted to the narth. Gale 
force winds scoured the earth and clouds made the day like night. taieee 
rockets announced the approach of the storm surge. The sun, having just 
entered Scorpio, was reflected through an unseen gap across the northern 
hemisphere, in an unearthly gray tattered red, wherein irreal coppered 
patches flared and gleamed on the black pitch of the cloud peaks. Like one 
great heap, debris lay in the street: overturned railings, shacks, broken 
benches, dead birds, shingles, branches, and parts of ships. In front of my 
house as well, three green hawthorns were snapped off together, clouds of 
poplar leaves spun through the air, and in just a few hours, the alders 


turned yellow. 


Around noon, the storm grew stronger, and, in doing so, turned envard 
the west. It blustered through all the rooms, frigid, and filled the curtains. 
It was a chaotic situation. I searched the distance. After half an hour's battle, 
I reached the harbor. I clung to it. Drenched. Numb. Deaf. The sea was like 
a beast. I do not know how I made it home. The light was broken. At night, 
startled by the call of wild ducks. 
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Weather is the only earthly power whose rule I shall tolerate. 


Understand: My walks are pilgrimages. 


The world’s weather-wide melodies. Everything I know I have experienced in the free wind. 


Each rain is an embrace. 
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We found three high beech trees close together on the bank—mangled by 
wasps, as if riddled with holes from a shotgun, and each wasp still in its 
bolt-hole. Frozen. An entire tree like a dead city among the irascible works 
of woodpeckers—an indifferent misfortune. This is the world in which 
we live! 


The world misleads us. Every journey begins as an infatuation and ends 


like a love. And what we have gained is a dark mark chalked on our heart, 
which has grown wider by an inch. 


Tam reminded of the mysterious saying from the Tswana of South Africa: 


We wander only to discover that the ways are overgrown with grass. 
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The day before yesterday I wandered through a wild ash forest, up to my 
chest in weeds, torn by wild roses, singing loudly. Suddenly, I toppled over 
and lay there, then dragged myself to the road. A car gathered me up and 
brought me home. I was terribly ashamed. My briefcase was lost, with all 


my papers, which merely lightened my load. 


Every hike is a curriculum vitae. 
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I meticulously recorded the Laplanders’ melodies on the Northern Lights, 


frost, grouse, snowflakes in summer, and several ancient incantations to . d 
the fog I was at the ocean. Each wave has its own sound. 


5 i Ilation. 
I stand here and touch with the tip of my finger the embers of the earth, AEE NY SON 
then with my hand the brightness of the sky... 


Composed clouds. 


When the sky had wept itself out, a purely spiritual light appeared. 
The air was sifted and almost drinkable. 
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As we walked down from the mountains, maple leaves fell around us like 
so many stars. 


What is i 
sacred about the mountains: one must bend the knee ten thousand 
times to conquer them. 


Looking into the di i 
stance is filled with farewell. W 
everything, to abandon everything. enna 


The rainb W Is the banner after e Wi Ss 
ow is the b f ky and earth 
th battle bet een iy 
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paint! Light-cataracts, talking clouds, divinity that 


This is what I would 
does through a tiny gap. Enters it, exposes it, and 


enters the heart as light 


owns it! 


The wind was everywhere, sat in our clothes, and fell into our words, which 


he took away with him. 


More mistrust in pleasure, more intention in forgetting! Let us always set 


out and never arrive! 


A consolation always: the evening sky, the sacred Requiem of our day. 
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For weeks, nothing but vapor and haze. I was tired, dead tired, exhausted 
from so much reading and picking over, worn out from brooding—when 
on the 4th of April, I was roused by a thunderclap. I sprang to the windioan 
my weather, low clouds, which devour the land, and in them lenses of deep 
blue, arrow-shafts of the sun, of the sun! I put little more than nothing in 
waif bag and took off to the Harz Mountains, but I could nor have guessed 
this day would become one of the most momentous of my life. I ran through 
vie and karst for ten hours. The meadow between Osterode and Nort- 
eras al most striking and audacious things one can behold in 
= : = vaulted sandstone hills as in Hessen, of a smoldering, crum- 
= aie ce pe F siipai rei long-curved rim against the 
news ih * tlikea reef before the old rocks of the Harz; into 
othe easly disoed crust of ders so thorovy ache pss 
collapses, bit by bit: tens of thou d eo open dotin ae 
nif tetas Piel san s of sinkholes, craters, dolina, unex- 
ciate nde Haioie nature, in which all laws have run wild, 
hastens over pathless, span tne ronanbeee ate eel nb 
isolated larches. Above the Feria reas see Rane ta 
Harz—black, bitter with the strain ea ie nant : e 

ed force of its preeminence, for it has 


matured by gre é 
ater suffering ‘ 
‘ and ex ‘ 
mountain range. Perience than any other German 
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I lingered, pacing the ridgelines back and forth, with an expression of 
despair—to the astonishment of the farmers, who kept asking: was any- 
thing wrong, had I lost something? What did I lose? My mind! Certain 
gradations of the terrain, hooks, hinges, and interlockings excite me to the 
deepest roots of my soul, everything is mystery and miracle, the anatomy 
of our star and star-animals, an experience as a revelation in an infinite 
string through the universe, and above me the deep sea of the air with its 
apparitions. I stepped out of the forest and saw a truly frightful coffin-black 


wall, and in it the meander and snake paths of lightning. 
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Ourdoors for the first time—glorious! I inhaled: the air took root in my 
lungs; I was forfeited to the universe. The snow, sanctified by the sun, was 
made golden. So overjoyed I hugged a strange girl, the milk overturned, 
I paid. 


Manic colors and storms of light! Oh, and my day above Liigde in the 
uproar of the earth-wrecking storm, as shapes, suspended over violet 
distances, were repeatedly wiped from the blackboard of the sky by cloud- 
sponges. Long chains in heavy blue: the fierce and holy mountains. 


The RH, like the Harz, is actually beautiful only in winter; a very 
unromantic, un-German, vicious bitter black; caustic and iron landscape. 
Often I could see no more than a meter in front of me, then ruins on spiky 
heights and meadows, Dutch and Swiss ships emerged from the mists, sank 
away, or the air split, and vast mountain panoramas in blue, almost shrill, 


sunlight surrounded me and disappeared again into nothing. 
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[ bought black boots and strode through the snow forest, urged caution to 
a six-year-old who sledded da redevil-hard down the hillside. Says he, with 
eyes blue and faithful, “What could happen to me? I am still a child.” 
I stroked his hair. That’s how we all should think. 


It is not beautiful there, not anywhere. But the ground speaks and over- 
whelms. The forms of this high wilderness are very wide and extravagant. 
Everything small—a thornbush, a hollow—is heightened to ghostly 
dimensions. When we then descend to the people, all is dwarfed. 


I have finally understood the incredibly difficult structure of the land- 
scape—while others race through whole countries by car, | wander the 
landscape by centimeters. The meadow is a work of art to me, like music, 
and I must accurately read and interpret it, her secret providence, her 


cane : ; i 
¢aning, which no one yet has tried, and which also requires a distinct 
terminology. 
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Wandering is a vocation, a spiritual act—the faster one is, the greater the 
bravura of the experience. One ought to run, even, and no lingering on the 
view; instead, fix it firmly in your sight, close your eyes, align it inwardly, 
then open your eyes to see it anew, properly ordered, outline drawn— 
because the beauty is in the contour. 


Don’t walk too far, no more than twenty-two kilometers. View a town 
quickly and without hesitation. Afterward, in the evening if possible, 
return once more to firmly ingrain the pain and the pleasure of the second 
encounter. Do everything twice in order to avoid the misgivings of the 
often-erroneous first impression. 


Eat little, only lemon chocolate, cold tea, and ginger. No lunch, it makes 
you too heavy. Avoid marked paths, but use survey maps, with which one 
must be proficient, and study them beforehand for peculiarities. 

One should have a rough knowledge of the soil and rocks. One should 
scout for anachronisms: fortifications, cult sites, natural wonders, trees, 


and strange geology. 


The wanderer never reaches his destination. When we reach the peak and 
rest, our eyes already wander again. 


To wander is not a pleasure; it is worship. Wandering is science; true 
theosophy. 


2 , : os ! 
To wander is the opposite of going for a stroll; it is capture and conquest 


The meaning of wandering is to forget oneself in creation. 
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Life must be conjured. Each wandering 1s an incantation. 
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On Landscape and Place 


I met no one but foxes and snakes. 
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I went to the village of Wense, world-forgotten on the silent heath, mourn- 


ful and deserted. The old church with the magnificent gravestones of my 
ancestors; the moated castle, utterly alien and mute to me. Evenings in the 
region of Hadeln auf der Wingst in Neu-Wense, a proud castle of enormous 
extravagance, hunting club, many knock-kneed barons and hard-drinking 
squires, my cousin like a Maasai woman strung with pearls. Practically no 
one talked with me and when I tried to raise the shallow chatter just one 
centimeter above sea level—the only subjects were nobility and livestock— 
they all looked at one another, puzzled as partridges startled from the 
corn, or rabbits caught in snares. It was stormy, lashing rain, bullwhip- 
lightning with magnificent acoustics. The following day, Hilmar drove me 
through the whole Frisian countryside, over marsh and geest, with heavy 
churches built from glacial boulders. On the seawall-armored tussocks and 


terps, the inaccessible homesteads stood like ships pulled onto land. Smell 
of the North Sea. 


SS 


When I lie lonely for hours without movement, I abandon myself 
music of the world: she is a great high bell, which sways within its i‘. 
in the middle of its sound is utter silence! “en 


Beepie see # much, but they do not listen to nature: The earth sings! 
To differentiate the trees by their sounds, to recognize the eight winds by 


their melodies. 


Alas 
, people are unaware that every landscape has its negative image in the 


supernatural. 
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ature is a garden of charms around my home. Wherever I go, 
wait me, the mountains lighten my hard- 
n I die, the Earth is still my firmament. 


The whole of n 
I find her friendship. The forests a 


ship, the sea carries me, and whe 


From these splinters I build my firm land. 


$7 


The City of Paderborn, seat of the Archbishop and of little military impor- 
tance, having only a distant mountain camp, was, in eighteen minutes at 
the end of the war, knocked to the ground. It is the only city in Germany 
obliterated, house by house, down to the last cornerstone—in the language 
of our time: 98 percent. Of its eleven churches, three are still in Tuins; the 
others are mere debris. More than half were in the Romanesque style. I 
myself knew well the precious holy city, had explored its every corner; its 
story is a fundamental chapter in the book of my wanderings, one of its 
pillars. I found roots there, and a home. 


The sight of the shattered cathedral overwhelmed me. I sat down ona stone 
and wept bitterly. It became frightfully dark—I ran into the cathedral, or 
rather down to the cathedral, because it lies on low ground and is like a 
cave, its green columns massive and ineradicable! The rain fell through the 
broken vaults; the copper plating on the graves of bishops was pulled free 
from the stones, as if the dead had burst open their tombs. The chancel was 
just a hole, but like the soul-hole in a Stone Age grave. From the crypt 
sounded impossibly soft organ music; outside the thunder raged. The saints 
on the columns stood beheaded. But the mystery of the space awoke and 


urged me onward. 
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On the high plateaus, exalted acoustics, 
prophecy. At the haunted hour of noon, 
the sun thunders onto the Sintfeld. 
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Springs are tongues, soliloquies of the earth, trickling proverbs, pri 
messages, oracles. All springs rush forth in longing to the sea, and cs 
ocean fills itself like a sacrificial bowl and becomes a funeath oft be 
makes the air into a mill wheel. Each spring is a future cloud oe 
. € 


looms. They rush like shuttles and weave the sea. 


More contact with nature—fulfill her wishes, surprise her, ask her out, 
whisper, be anxious about her. Nature is my beloved. Compass rose of 
the heart. 


One must plant oneself in the depths in order to grow from the depths. 
We strive upward; the depths strive after us. 


Blood-ashes and pyramid-linden! 
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th and three ages. At the beginning and for a long 


time we hide under the pressing ores. Then we shatter the earth with a roar 
lying by her side with arms outstretched, with 


ffer a broad and calm surrender to the One, 


All streams have ove pa 


and impart her beauty, 
increasing delight. At last we 0 


the Sea. 


I was at the ocean. Each wave has its own sound. We hear a roar, but the 
melodies we understand only when we are drowning. Drowning is an 


unhappy love for music. 


The shrubs are greening and small flowers pierce through with fresh light 
from the firmament of the earth. 


Birdsong gives accent to everything. 
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Because life, to me, seems like schist, in which thin shells and leaflets disin- 
tegrate from the outside. It also seems drawn in big, clear lines—a harmonic 
landscape on the geological map of a field of rubble. 


The past? I cannot tell. It retreats when I come near, like a rainbow. I have 
eon to understand we should have many fields inside ourselves from 
which nothing is to be harvested. Our best remains in the depths. 
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Unreasonably beautiful stones: imprints of plants, whole miniature land- 
scapes, forests, bluepurplewineyellow, greenly fractured. 
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The horizon is a circle. Circle means community; it is a closed contract. 
We live in this temple as midpoint in the firmament. 


The horizon is a boundary. Boundary is the threshold. Every threshold is 


a step. 
The horizon separates and divides the world in half; it confers unity. 


The sky rests above the earth and fathers it with light. We have the world’s 
couple before our eyes. 


Through this threshold everything becomes transition and apparition. 


The horizon ornaments the universe, because from that boundary comes 
thythm. 
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Whise cows. Buzzards and shrieking magpies. The view across the forest, 
blissfully dying in autumn gold: slouching fields in heavy reds, beaten 
tracks up harsh dolomite hills into a Martian green-black ridge, hidden in 


Consolation: nature has no opinion of me. 


fog... Permian stone makes the terrain and the mind taut, bitter, strained. 
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On the Celestial 


The foundations of our thinking are star and crystal. 
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I lay in bed for twelve days. Mars moves into my second house and disturbs 
my heart. I position the cot in the middle of my room and watch the birds, 
stars, and skating children. I filled three notebooks with fragments about 
chemistry and the moon, studied different kinds of dolomite, mixed sundry 
oils, and dissected a scorpion. I read the Rosicrucian Book of Mysteries 
and the Greek Testament. At night the planets shone onto my bed. The 
weather desolately cold. My mother came. We sang songs from Schein and 


Les Troyens in two-part harmony. 
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In our eyes are the inscriptions of stars. We read each other from the eyes, 
the sun’s auguring, and by her rays we are marked. It is the anguish of all 
the initiated that they must speak, that their glances alone will not be 
understood. You deep ever-flowing spring of revelation: we embrace with 
the eyes and are beyond all doubts! 
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The Northern Lights are frost flowers upon the glass of the air. 


Dawn is the heavenly kingdom of plants. 


Every sunbeam a flash of lightning. 


Great soundings of stars. 
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It is all too cold, too much Kant and too little Immanuel. Everywhere today 
there is a lack of humanity and, therefore, everything will quite necessarily 
only be grasped “aesthetically” and the work evaluated not as enigma, but 
as a journeyman’s piece. Greatness, however, gets its breath only from 
ardor—it is passion. Only in this way does it resemble the orbit of stars 
and the sun’s law! Therefore, it has become completely irrelevant whether 
the world is governed from above or below, by autocrats or democrats. 
Until people are ready to master themselves, by virtue of a radical conviction, 
certified between heaven and earth, they will remain forever blind, entangled, 
unhappy, and debased. As long as it is so, the world is and will remain a 
grand delirium. Let us regard it like a museum! My task is to write an 


exciting catalog about it. 
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Music, the great desire of the spirit, is an ancestral innocence without 
sorrow. In music, there is no malice. Every harmony is a constellation. 
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I have seen a light woven through the landscape, as if | were within the 


inmost depths of a crystal. 


Essentially, everything is an island, say the stars, every person a heavenly 


body. 


The night Is present in the collected works of stars. 


Each glimpse of the starry sky is a memory. 
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To know the stars and their eternal world of parables, to know the earth, 
and through it understand history, the myths and Heraclitus, the madrigals 
and symphonies—that is enough. What are people actually seeking and 
seeking and seeking? To look heavenward once is all that’s required—is that 
too much? Wandering once—is that too hard? To pay attention once and 


once more—is this anguish to them? 


Now | am working on the chapter about the moon, as excenter of the earth. 
Night is the inner day. The living constitute the judgment of the dead. 
Water as the indifference of man and iron. The moon is the midwife of the 
earth. Now, the shapes of the crystals. The primary types of gas as the spirit 
of the planets. The abstract concepts are the types of gas beneath the words. 
Artas applied physics. Oxygen as the religious gas. Artas mummy. The sun 
goes backward into paradise. Where warmth transforms itself into light, 
there is paradise. As for composing, let it be. 
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What is great about the night is that we know her, for she alone is present. 
What we call day is mere sunshine. 


The embodiment of the spiritual is rotation. We stars wander around one 


another. 


How the sun would stab us without the shield of the air. 


The mercy-star of my sinking life! 
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The heavens as garden: stars are sunflowers; they bloom and wilt. The Milky 
Way is the sun’s family tree. Each star is a tradition, hailstorm of suns. A tender poem from Azerbaijan about the standstill of the planets. 


We are the souls of ruined stars and live among people as secret emperors, From the tumult of my solitude, this star shell of friendship. 


long lost until the law calls us. 


At the end of this kiss we are star. 


At night overwhelmed by Orion’s assertion of splendor. 
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I want nothing more than my work left tidily behind, as a testament, to 
become ever more invisible and quite gradually to evaporate. I experience 
everything now as curiously unreal and even the new is already like 
memory. I am impatient, want to be on different stars, in a new and sharper, 


deeper bell-mould. 
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Whosoever has bound himself to a star does not turn back. 


Fog + Heath +» Hoar Frost + Snow 


Full Moon - Cloudless - Horizon - Sun Dog 


On the Hidden Properties of Things 


I merely excavate the tone of all things. 
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[have a warm, simply furnished room close to the sea. The ocean is green 
and audible. I climb on all the rocks and conduct an endless music. The 
wind is firm but never harsh. I keep company with no one. I speak no more 
than six words ina day. leat a lot and am terribly ashamed. The blowing 
spray bites into the jowls like black snow. Such sublimity in this seclusion, 
T have no piano. I paint a lot: sailors, church spires, and the hanged... 
At night I always run along the strand, in love with the immense tumult, 
the play of those light-mills, the beacon fires at the zenith. I collect stones 
and fancy that there is something to it. 


My stones dismay the maid, so much so that she cannot dust. I pack them 
all in a long drawer in the secretary, protective custody from German 
officiousness. The star-map hangs once more above my bed. Andromeda 
is punctured. Above my desk hangs Jean Paul, below that, the nebula of 
Orion, next to that, the small mirror from Paris. In front, Fra Angelico’s 
Annunciation, which I always have with me, wherever I go. It should lie 
with me in my grave at Hiilsa. On the walls, ships. 
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Stones are bound forces. One must feel, with pain, what created them. 
To suffer and to endure with stones. To harden and to wear away with 
them. They ratify our suffering. Our necessities become stone. 
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I gifted myself a) a crocodile b) a kangaroo c) a hippopotamus d) an otter 


(with fish). Am blissfully happy! 
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First Memories: Lightning, balcony with nasturtiums, shooting stars, a 
locomotive decorated green, fire in the stove, rattling of sabers when my 
father got home, bad spots in the apple, eggshell in the mouth, a song by 
Schumann beginning with a throng of dark notes—I fled in fear under the 
piano and looked at the atlas. 
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Paintings are good for nothing. What is beautiful about music is that it 
hides. Even the stars don’t burn during the day, when we are awake. They 
wander in the night, when we are asleep. The prayer is answered at night. 
Of stars and of music one can’t speak. So I only love paintings about which 


one remains silent. They are simple yet unforgettable images. Such pictures 
were painted by Caspar David Friedrich. 
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I saw something enchanting, a celestial globe made of glass, as a lamp! You 
enter and the world-sphere welcomes you!! Radiant! For the first time, the 
blackbird sang, but hoarse and without love. Unique in world history is the 
wealth of forms of medieval song, because every poem must have a new 
melody in a new form. In one thousand forms—like nature—where every 
little brook creates its own realm. 
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We have placed the tuning fork on magnetic iron pyrite and bitter spar 
This echoes for a long time and each echo is counted. 


My soul, a precision apparatus, serving and subject to the last attainable 
vibrations. 


We are surrounded by tangible miracles that we have forgotten. 
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I bs iS Id over 
hi concentrated spiritualized distance, matte glass blue, sevenfo 
1s 


the basalt-black spruces. 


The other day I ran through a blue spring, below the madrigals of birds. 


One only sings with the soul of a child. 
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Yesterday. Clouds that rush in like resurrected dragons, sit down on waves, 
shake their plumage, and dive under like ducks. Lightning quivers upward 
and the thunder bores through the sky like a woodworm. The storm, the 
storm. I found a fox in an iron trap and set it free. How he whipped the air 
with his flaming tail. I was as blissful as if the fire were mine and hastened 
a new plague upon mankind. I went among the rocks, into my cave, and 
the sea accepted me! The people I fit in with: corsairs, haiduks. 
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I stare into the blue and keep still. 


It is a glassy delicate light, dissolved and without weight. 


Charming dust—gently mysterious gift of mercy from nothingness. 
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Watched with horror as a cat tormented and choked a blackbird. The 
flowers are becoming ever more sacred to me. My religion is the cornfield. 


Found chocolate, cheese, flour, candy, nails, soap, and pasta. But my camera 
has been stolen, and Dieter’s gray blanket! Magical morning. Worked on 
geography...the clouds, the clouds! 


A good and simple woman brings me a lunch of invalid’s soup. Because 
I am very weak, the other fare is costly and must be considered. The 
cembalo-cakes from Eva’s blue tin are highest indulgence—Lully on the 


tongue, Rameau on the palate. 
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Our fuchsia is bell-shaped, the ivy is highly dense, and a pansy has planted 
itself in there—cute. However, for one mark, I buy myself a sweet little 
plastic snail with shell and extended antennae and imagine that she wanders 
over my windowsill. 
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sn are our siblings. We are fleeting as a breath of wind, heavy as rocks; 
ig ening and current are in us. Every thing has already moved thoi 
many lives before it appears to us, so that it can die with us. 
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Epidote is my favorite stone, of which I have some magnificent pieces, 
broken myself from the Grossvenediger. When you find it, it is not neces- 
“colorful shimmering crystal,” but rather manifests as delicate, 
deep, coffin-black columns; however, when it is held against the sun, it 
shines in a pure and glorious gold, the kind we marvel at in the paintings 
of the Old Masters. It was always a symbol for me, how even the darkest 
substance transfigures itself on the golden canvas of the world, if we our- 


sarily a 


selves only stand in its light. 


los 


On Anton Bruckner’s Symphonies 


Self evident and assured as the run of stars. 
Pure hieroglyph. 
Dissonances: dams, at which oceans pile up and break. 
We are plants, bound to a star. 
Finisterre. 
As in the high mountains, at the border of the eternal snow. 


Holy mass of the stellar universe. 


A color-weary, infinite gentleness, 
with no further word of human vocabulary discernible. 
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On Knowing and Being 


Everything we experience is an answer. 


Momentum. What constitutes a genius is the carefulness of his instincts, 
the presaging and capturing of the most delicate, the accent on the very 
smallest—all are constantly cause for movement, the weather of the lowest 
fraction, on which the whole is growing, and its foundation is such that the 
column does not sway in the slightest, even when it levitates. That is the 
sense for the moment when the invisible becomes the maxim. 
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One must remain delicate, if one wants to grow—like the algae that gently 
wrests free from its accreted coralline layer, and detaches, wanting to 
become defenseless solely from the yearning to grow. He who only takes 
cover does not advance. Life does not want safety: it wants the light! 


I throw off my armor, I retain my weakness, and Life, in return, delights 


me, gives me tone. 


The delicate is also more durable than the crude. The delicate is intimate 


with itself: spider web. 
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If one feels that one approaches a kind of perfection, one must at once 
embrace its opposite, one must make a delusion real to be able to live again. 
Only excess can melt the crystal of my soul, in which the atoms are coupled 
too firmly: then I can observe which molecules pair up again, see exactly 
which ones were close, and thus know my inner lineages. 
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More vows! They make our life lonesome, deep, and resonant. Below the 
wind-waves, entirely seized by the groundswell, by the rough sea of life. 
One should inflict hardship on oneself wherever possible: all treks that 


strain become pilgrimages. 


Things that torment us must be decided at once by a great vow. The 
suffering must not grow dull in us, but must be called from the depths, 
conjured from the abyss with the force of love, so as to become light as 


cloud-forming water. 


The heart grows silent when it misplaces happiness and dies when it cannot 


transform its agony. 
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Yesterday, I dreamt so beautifully: a cavern, black. I enter, nothing. I grope. 
[use a magnifying glass, and wherever I direct it, forms flare into the most 
delicate gossamer, metal flowers and aquamarine clouds; but touched, 
everything evaporates in an instant. Then, a tiny green pebble and, sud- 
denly, a poppy-red human rose and surrounded me with flame, vined 
around meas if climbing a hedge, and in large letters above me appeared 
an enormous word: “anchibasia” or nearing. I was weightless and blissful. 
That is how I woke. It seemed to me I had died. 
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The meaning and inspiration of navigation is the secret, to sail after the 
sun and sink with her. The meaning of travel is religion. Aching for the 
unknown is our nobility: a marvelous striving without aim. Seafarers were 
the first aristocrats. With Columbus begins the downfall. His high-sided 
caravels, filled with mutincers and robbers: the very image of rabble. He 
thought he found paradise, but every paradise was discovered by the devil. 
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When abysses open up just anywhere, 
the time has come to storm Heaven. 


We embrace the ocean when we drown. 
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Sudden happiness is a great loss, so that we are struck, as if with illness; 
because it breaks our habits and disorders our vanities when we realize 
how long we have been content with platitudes of feeling. This joy whisks 
me from my destiny. 


So I live, and live for myself, without purpose or profit, and yet my whole 
existence consists of the highest possible service and responsibility: On 
behalf of the invisible. 


All transition is a dying into life. We break through like rays in order to 
shine. The arrow flies, the bow shatters. 
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We do not belong with them; that’s why we serve them. I speak with you 
by touching sound. I embrace you by opening and closing my eyes. | let the 
wind, which was with you, into my room. Iam beyond and behind people, 


a voice that disappears. 


Life is the need for adversity. Whoever relieves hardship overmuch, shackles 


life. Life is a Saga. 


Because everything that is beautiful is also a spiritual pain. 


I was left alone. My landlady had gone out dancing; Dieter, absorbed in 
his biotites and pure molybdenum, had forgotten the hour, and as the 
bells of Cologne pealed through my tiny room like waves of the ocean, I 
might well have cried, overwhelmed by gratefulness, overwhelmed by life, 
overwhelmed by death—because we humans must live, but we are allowed 


to die! 


Our hearts beat from one into the other out of nothing but strength. 


Like a memory or inner miniature. 


Facts are the miracles one performs. 
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Everything perfected in the human sphere is at some point imperfect by 
necessity. A most minute error is the focal point of all greatness. Flaws 


must enter the composition as poisons enter medicine. 


To create means: to repeatedly migrate to the hazardous distance of our 
hearts. We face a headwind walking out of the harbor and again coming 


home. 


There are no dark symbols. They only become dark when one explains 


them. Explanations are the lecherous urges of thought. 


Everything here is simplicity, yet of a most vivid expressiveness. 
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All bright souls will be broken once, because one must first break in order 


to understand. The sick mussels carry the precious pearls. For blessedness, 


heaven demands sacrifice. The bard was blind. 


To heighten life is the meaning of friendship: to raise our eyes to the whole, 
to give each other clarity. He who believes in the whole is ravaged by it! 


Nothing is so deeply mysterious as the naked facts. The last Mysterium Is 
the table of multiplication, final light of knowledge. 


My life is an inconsolable happiness. 
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With Cusa, as in general with all philosophers, I am not looking for “truth,” 
because truth cannot be raised; it is in the depths. The content is negligible 
to me, like the nutrition in a beautiful fruit, but the form, the specific way 
of Cusan thought, is truly enchanting and as serious or ceremonial as the 


lonesome games of a child. 
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Just don’t explain anything, 
sensing lies everything. 


or all magic and meaning will be lost. In truth 


127 


What we accumulate consumes us. We gain strength from what we giv 
e 


away. The noble always squanders and plays. Generosity is the highest 
echelon of anarchy. 


] gain courage not from fate, maxims, or laws, but from the observation of 


a flock of pigeons pivoting in upward flight. 


We are surrounded by tangible miracles that we have forgotten. 


I could become bitter if | weren’t so reckless. 


Distance returns to us our heart. 
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it must have enemies. Each work is a victory. 


If the mind wants to grow, 
function, must continually be in peril. 


The mind, if it is to live, if it 1s to 


Wisdom is a crisis. 


Isat across from them, unintelligible, a foreign word—they stared my way 


and found me as forced as a sonnet. 


I always sit among indifferent people with great joy in my heart. 


!am thoroughly what gardeners refer to as a solitaire. 


Dilettantism i i i 
antism Is an overestimation of attractions. 
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To be sure, compared with that of a field mouse, the life of even a wise man 


is precarious and foolish. But it is exactly this folly that defines us and 
singles us out from all creation. 


Art is the realization and activation of the beyond. Trans-Realism. True 
art tempers us against humanity. It resembles the spear of Achilles, whose 
shaft healed the wound inflicted by the tip. 


I was at vespers. Incense caught fire and a man fell from the tram. 


At night I went to Bar Lebensquelle, infamous haunt of criminals. 
I cannot speak about anything at home. They call it melancholy. 


I needed to be at ease for once. Conversation with a blackmailer. 


Ecstasy is the result of concentration. One gains strength only from that which one conceals. 
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The duration of a thing depends upon the endurance of resistance within 


the thing. 


As Chesterton said: There must be something eternal if there 1s to be 


anything sudden. 


t where lie the beautiful things 


ed too early the sacred precinc 


I encounter: 
tus the moment we see them. 


that enchan 


The deepest and most spiritual in man is nostalgia—source of all religion. 


Tob; ‘ ; sas 
o bind everything to everything and reconcile it to all, this is the meaning 
of my art. 


The onl i 
y thing worth living f 
; g for: to forget one’s self in creatio 1 
n. For; 
is the deepest remembrance. ae 
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A great liberation, as if I went to sea, gone for good, impelled by nothing 
but myself. Must banish all sentiments. I want to love you like the finer One day you will be essential and crystal. 
things that one acquires, and then gives away, keeping nothing. 
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On Writing and Language 


The ultimate message is silence. 
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I present and interpret everything out of my IDEA, which is quite 
unacceptable for today’s standardized—and therefore narrow-minded— 
humanity, because it draws from the depths, from suprarational LIFE, 
from the almost delirious world-imagination bestowed upon men, in all its 
gyroscopic sway, hairpin bends, and acrobatic flight curves. I include all 
things and occurrences, whatever they may be: whether a common swift, 
the ricercar from Bach’s “Musical Offering,” the nebula Psi 604, or a squirrel 
cage motor with finned-tube coolers. It is nothing less than the whole of 
the world’s movement seen in phantom, as wonderful efflorescence and 
flaring of the arcanum cloaked world-spirit, as world-poetry. And all the 
things we think, act upon, and compel are only dreams of dreams, but true, 


terribly and gloriously true, utterly existent, honored by our faith, our 
earnestness, and our deep-set law. 
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True poems have meaning, but not results, for poetry is modulation, and 
nothing is more poetic than mistaking. 


ea thing on earth has its divine inner melody. I know shaman songs 
rom the Laplanders of Finland, who give a melody to every brook, every 


mountain, e i 
ntain, every flower, and every cloud—a kind of musical inventory or 


achive et vaware. Poems are spells, impenetrable like every core. Poems are prophecies, over- 


heard voices. 


Poems are the clouds above language. 
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As I came back from Berlin, I had to get rid of this intense loathing and 
wrote day and night on my fragments—until I collapsed. A great fear must 
be proclaimed. The music must become magic. The pictures, they must be 
completely disarranged. Wood must become element again. The sea must 
become pure flame. Water has to become light again. The ice must cry out 
and the stones must lose their mass—and glow. Rest must become vio- 


lence. Algebra must become poetry. 
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| wrote a lot about mysticism, tailor’s chalk, about the night, about the 


desert, this horizontal abyss. 


I circled the villages and photographed them with my memory. 


I wrote eighteen postcards, including two to myself, because I forget many 
things. 


I want a higher cataloguing of the earthly inventory. 
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Yesterday I brought the chapter on Genius to its conclusion. Every genius 
is an absolute hierarchy. God is a hieromantic genius. The life of the genius 
is fragment. The ingenious plants are lemon balm and bulrush. Genius is 
the utterance of the past. The infinite inside genius. Its deep axes. Its higher 
optics. Its wave. Its happy accident. Its creativity as abode. Its secrets. Its 
wounded light. Its leave-taking from Earth. 
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Unfortunate to lack melodies; without them the word is only a sign. 


Words lie in a crystalline sleep. Each word is a relic, like an image on the 


retina of the dead. 


Heat lightning. I am arranging innumerable fragments together, they grow 
into each other, into minerals, into galena, apatite, and some into gold. 
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Iam readi 
ading an enormous amount of new physics, chemistry, and biology; 
: 3 
ss see very clearly here, then I turn everything into a beautiful cloud 
w ili 
ich glows, flashes, and fertilizes the poor earth. Every spring was once 
a cloud. 


From anxious trembling and whispers blossom a rootless melody, floating, 
of only three tones, which—so it seems to me—contains and reveals the 
whole wonder of the world, like a secret cipher, like a fragment from 


Novalis. 


And what we call beautiful is broken. 
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I am now finally with my fragments—launched that fleet for extensive 
maneuvers, though not yet entered into battle. I’ve created a series of 
folders with sheets, arranged as in an encyclopedia. For instance, Pappel 
[poplar], Peinlich [embarrassing], Phanomen [phenomenon], Pottasche [pot- 
ash], Paris...and now Lam reading all the notebooks, slips of paper, and 
jottings I have accumulated over the years, arranging each into its subject, 
discarding much, often reworking one quickly into its final shape. And just 
behold what abundance, the way they are now ranked together, wedded 


and summed up! 
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I have worked furiously, written eight small volumes of fragments and 
already have thirty-five tablets of Ars Ultima! Just now I’ve got the section 
“Shakespeare and the San Francisco Earthquake” at hand. The university 
is closed, so I have more time. Chemistry is like all the exact sciences, at 
its root very clear. Yesterday we planted celery and chervil in my patch. For 
T love chervil dearly. Clouds of swarming larks, the black redstart is trilling 
in the willow catkins. Already the scent of May bells. For three weeks the 
Baltic Sea formed my stronghold—during the nights I strolled along the 
horizon and blew out all the stars. 
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Malfatti di Montereggio: Studies on the Hierarchy and Anarchy of Enewt 
edge. Inserted notes into my shoes, into trouser pockets, wallet, cap, shirt 
pocket, mixed into the laundry, in the bed. Utter solitude! 
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Silvered in a silent light, in the purer language of tones, 
for what a loss is fulfillment. 


We must have words above our lives. Forms, like angels. 


Fragments, like flowers in a garden. 


Hieroglyph of stars. 
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The holiest in life is always the simple fact. 
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EPILOGUE 


Everything lost. Only a golden birch snows. Trembles. 
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I moved along three centimeters. I’m given red wine, egg, and champagne! 


Cannot speak. Walking...two nurses hold me up for five steps. No legs, 
but heart, and faith, and courage. Now I am gathering all my strength to 
thank you for your heart’s loyalty, which I feel so deeply. The world is 
friendship or it is nothing. Words and music are over and gone. | only think 
about walking, wandering the earth, which also roams across the eternally 


wandering world. Always leaving, never coming home. 
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But enough—we have had a truly beautiful journey. 
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